CHAPTER  VIII

ROMANTIC  BALLADS

The Children of To-morrow

THE three years spent at Wescam were happy years,
full of work and interest. Slowly but steadily as health
was re-established, the command over work increased,
and all work was planned with the hope that before very
long William should be able to devote himself to the form
of imaginative work that he knew was germinating in his
mind. Meanwhile he had much in hand. Critical work
for many of the weeklies, a volume of poems in prepara-
tion, and a monograph on Heine, were the immediate pre-
occupations.

Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy was pub-
lished in the spring (Walter Scott). The poems had been
written at different times during the previous five or six
years. " The Son of Allan " had met with the approval
of Rossetti, whose influence was commented upon by cer-
tain of the critics. The book was well received both in
England and America. The Boston Literary World con-
sidered that in such poems as " The Isle of Lost Dreams,"
" Twin Souls," and " The Death Child" " a conjuring
imagination rises to extraordinary beauty of conception."
These three poems are undoubtedly forerunners of the
work of the " Fiona Macleod " period. In the Preface the
writer stated Ms conviction that " a Romantic Eevival is
imminent in our poetic literature, a true awakening of
genuinely romantic sentiment. The most recent phase
thereof," however, " that mainly due to Rossetti, has not
fulfilled the hopes of those who saw in it the prelude
to a new great poetic period. It has been too literary,
inherently, but more particularly in expression.... Spon-
taneity it ha^ lacked supremely. . ... It would seem as if
it had already become mythical that the supreme merit of
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eauty which had haunted
